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“ laid out,” how it is maintained and cultivated, and 
what are the moral and religious lessons which arise 
gradually and spontaneously in a child’s mind from 
the lessons afforded by the observation of plant-life 
and the habits of animals. We have no doubt of the 
truth of all this, but only on the condition before 
mentioned as to the tactful sympathy of the teacher. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 

[The Editor does not hold himself responsible for opinions 
expressed by his correspondents. Neither can he undertake 
to return, or to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscripts intended for this or any other part of Nature. 
No notice is taken of anonymous communications.] 

The Earth’s Interior. 

It has long been suspected that the earth is an iron 
planet, and now, through the work of Strutt and others, 
the evidence both for and against is intensifying. 

It is just worth noting, as a matter of simple arithmetic, 
that a core of metallic iron of density 7, covered with a 
crust of rock 500 miles thick of density 2-5, together make 
up the known average terrestrial density, y6; but recent 
evidence, interestingly summarised by Principal Griffiths 
in his presidential address to Section A of the British 
Association, points to a crust much thinner than the above. 
It is to be hoped that the “ boring ” proposals of the Hon. 
Chas. Parsons will before long attract the attention they 
deserve. Oliver Lodge. 


THE EARTHQUAKE IN SOUTH AMERICA. 
ETWEEN seven and eight o’clock on Thursday 
evening last, Valparaiso, Santiago, and many 
other parts of Chile were visited by a very severe 
earthquake, causing, it is feared, heavy loss of life and 
widespread damage. As was the case in San Fran¬ 
cisco, the earthquake was followed by many outbursts 
of fire and the failure of the gas and electric light. 
According to a telegram to the New York Herald 
from Valparaiso, that city experienced, without any 
warning, the day having been unusually calm and 
pleasant, two distinct shocks of earthquake, and, 
standing as it does upon a formation of granite and 
gneiss, it suffered severely. The same correspondent 
reported the occurrence of many landslides round the 
city. According to Reuter, the shock at Santiago de 
Chile was the most severe within living memory; it 
lasted three and a half minutes, and was followed by 
heavy showers. The seismograph at the observatory 
was thrown out of order by the violence of the shocks, 
which, though slight, continued for some days. 

The disturbance extended over a zone of nearly 
two degrees, and it is impossible at present to esti¬ 
mate the number of lives lost and the damage done, 
the accounts received being of a very conflicting 
nature. 

The Chilian Legation in London received the 
following telegram from Santiago on Monday last, 
and the wording is in marked contrast to that found 
in the communications sent by Press correspon¬ 
dents :— 

“ On the evening of the 16th a severe earthquake 
was felt between Valparaiso and Talca. The loss of 
life is not very great. The damage to property is 
considerable at Valparaiso but less at Santiago. 
Public order has been entirely maintained. The 
authorities and private persons are succouring the dis¬ 
tressed people, and the foreign Legations are lending 
their aid. The north has been wholly unaffected by 
the earthquake.” 

The earthquake was duly recorded by seismographs 
in different parts of the world. 

The instrument at Kew Observatory plainly showed 
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the magnitude of the disaster. The record indicated 
that the first tremor took place at thirty-three minutes 
after midnight, Greenwich time, on Friday morning. 
The first maximum was reached at 1.2 a.m., which 
was followed by continuous convulsions until a second 
maximum was reached at 1.50 a.m. 

Prof. Milne is reported to have obtained good 
records by means of his instruments at Shide, Isle of 
Wight. The first records were observed at twenty- 
four minutes past twelve in the morning, and from 
these it was known that a disaster had occurred 
somewhere along the western side of South America. 
According to Valparaiso time, it would then have 
been 7.15. The duration was more than five hours. 

According to Reuter’s correspondent at Washington, 
a very heavy and distinct earthquake shock was 
recorded on Thursday evening by the seismographs of 
the Weather Bureau, beginning at five minutes 
twenty-two seconds after seven o’clock, time of the 
seventy-fifth meridian. Complete and perfect records 
were obtained of both north to south and east to west 
movements of the earth’s crust. The tremors were 
comparatively slow, and their motion was deliberate, 
each complete movement covering from eighteen to 
forty seconds. 

The disturbances lasted without intermission for 
several hours, and finally ceased about midnight. The 
most violent shock seems to have occurred at forty- 
two minutes twenty-six seconds after eight o’clock. 

The instruments at the Hamburg Seismographic 
Institute are said to have shown greater and more 
prolonged signs of disturbance than at the time of 
the San Francisco disaster. 

A telegram from Victoria, B.C., stated that the local 
seismograph recorded that the earthquake lasted four 
hours. 

The tide gauges at Honolulu showed a disturbance, 
apparently of distinct origin, beginning at 5.23 a.m. 
on August 17. Three waves were indicated hourly, 
showing an oscillation of between three and four 
inches from the normal tides. Wireless reports from 
Maui and Hilo state that a wave 5 feet high occurred 
there. It manifested itself by an unprecedentedly 
heavy surf. In the enclosed Bay of Maalaea, on the 
island of Maui, the wave reached a height of 12 feet. 

News has been received in New York that the 
earthquake has destroyed the island of Juan Fernandez 
(made famous by its supposed connection with Defoe’s 
“ Robinson Crusoe ”), which was used as a Chiiian 
penal settlement. 

A despatch from Fort de France, Martinique, re¬ 
ports that earthquake shocks of varying severity 
were experienced on the island at 1.15 p.m. on 
August IQ and at 3.47 a.m., 4 a.m., and 8.37 a.m. on 
August 20, but that no damage was done; and, a 
Reuter telegram from Lima states that Valparaiso 
was visited by another heavy earthquake on the night 
of Monday last : also that slight shocks were felt at 
Lima and Huacho on that day. 


PROF. BROUARDEL. 

E regret to record the death of Prof. Paul 
»» Brouardel, of Paris, who died on July 23 at 
the age of sixty-nine years. Prof. Brouardel had held 
a large number of most important positions in the 
University of Paris and in the official life of France, 
and he had many friends in England in connection 
with the important work in legal medicine and in 
hygiene which he had done. 

He was born in St. Quentin in 1837, and received 
his early education at the Lycfe St. Louis, in Paris. 
In 1859 he was an interne at the hospitals; he took 
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his M.D, in 1865; in 1869 he became medecin des 
hdpitaux and professeur agregrd, in 1879 he became 
a professor in the Faculty of Medicine, in 1881 a 
member of the Academie de Mddecine, and in 1892 
of the Academie des Sciences. For many years he 
was dean of the Faculty of Medicine at Paris, his 
work in connection with the medical faculty being 
chiefly concerned with pathology and legal medicine. 
As a medical jurist he occupied a most distinguished 
position, and there is scarcely a portion of this subject 
which has not received illumination from the 
numerous lectures and cases which he published in 
the “ Annales d’Hygiene publique et de Mbdicine 
legale.” His work as a medical jurist brought his 
name frequently before the public through the 
evidence which he had to give on many technical 
points. He published many volumes upon legal 
medicine, dealing with such problems as infanticide, 
medical responsibility, le secret mddical, sudden death, 
asphyxia by gases and vapours, &c., and his work 
as professor of legal medicine at the University of 
Paris, in which chair he succeeded Tardieu in 1879, 
made him perhaps the best-known teacher in Europe 
on this subject. For many years he gave practical 
instruction in pathology at the Paris Morgue, and he 
ascribed his illness and death to the insanitary con¬ 
ditions under which this work was carried on. 

At many international congresses Prof. Brouardel 
was the representative of the French Government. 
He will be best remembered in this country by the 
speeches which he gave at the International Congress 
of Hygiene and Demography in 1891, and by the 
address which he gave at the British Congress on 
Tuberculosis in 1901. In the former he bore eloquent 
testimony to the priority of England in practical 
sanitary reform, and to the willingness of the English 
to sacrifice, not only much money, but also a large 
share of personal liberty, and thus by solidarity of 
;ffort to secure the communal welfare. In this re¬ 
mark he brought out the strong point of popular 
representative government; for in this countrv, 
although there is possibly more blundering, there is 
greater practical action than in France, although in 
the latter the non-enforced theoretical recommend¬ 
ations are excellent of their kind. In the same 
address he drew a favourable augury for the twentieth 
century, from the fact that the nineteenth had seen 
Jenner at its commencement and Pasteur near its 
end. 

But the public address which was most influential 
for good was that given in iqoi by Prof. Brouardel 
to the British Congress on Tuberculosis. In this 
address he particularly emphasised the close associ¬ 
ation between tuberculosis and alcoholism. Quoting 
with approbation Sir J. Simon’s remark that “ the 
wretched lodging is the purveyor of the public house,” 
he said, “ the public house is the purveyor of 
tuberculosis.” To this he added, “ in fact, alcoholism 
is the potent factor in propagating tuberculosis. The 
strongest man who has once taken to drink is power¬ 
less against it. . . . A universal cry of despair rises 
from the whole universe at the sight of the disasters 
caused bv alcoholism. . . . Any measures, State or 
individual, tending to limit the ravages of alcoholism 
will be our most precious auxiliaries in the crusade 
against tuberculosis.” 

The preceding sketch gives a very imperfect idea 
of the important work which Prof. Brouardel did. 
His influence pervaded every department of medical 
life in Paris and in France. Not only was he a dis¬ 
tinguished physician, but also a great diplomat, and 
he thus succeeded in securing reforms which would 
otherwise have been impossible. His last public 
appearance was as president of the recent congress in 
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Paris for the suppression of the illegal practice of 
medicine. He was buried on July 26 in the Mont¬ 
parnasse Cemetery after a funeral service in the 
Church of Ste. Clotilde, and by his own request no 
funeral orations were pronounced. A. N. 


NOTES. 

The annual meeting of the British Medical Association 
began at Toronto on Tuesday last. In addition to a large 
representation from the British Isles,, the meeting is being 
attended by very many medical men from all parts of 
Canada and the United States. 

The pressure upon our space prevents us from doing 
more than direct attention to the important letters on 
radium contributed to the Times of August 9, 15, 20, and 21 
by Lord Kelvin, Sir Oliver Lodge, and the Hon. R. J. 
Strutt. 

According to a Reuter telegram of August 16 from 
Bombay, Dr. Bullock Workman, who has been moun¬ 
taineering in Kashmir, ascended a peak in the Nunkum 
range more than 23,000 feet high. Dr. Workman, with 
his wife and Italian guides and porters, camped two nights 
at an altitude of more than 21,000 feet. This is stated to 
be the highest camp ever made by mountaineers. 

Further particulars respecting the forthcoming French 
exploring expedition under Major Lenfant are given by the 
Paris correspondent of the Times , quoting from the 
Depeche Coloniale. Major Lenfant will go first to Brazza¬ 
ville, where the real organisation of the expedition will 
take place; the mission will then proceed to Nola, the 
point of junction of the Mambere and the Kadei which 
form the Sangha. At Nola it is probable that some time 
will be spent in the study of the immense forest there. 
From Nola the mission will ascend the Mambere to Bania. 
Thus far it will have followed the route recently taken by 
Major Moll for the delimitation with a German mission 
of the Cameroon frontier. From Carnot Major Lenfant 
will plunge into the wilderness. His goal is Lake Laka, 
which is situated between the Upper Logone and the de¬ 
pression of the Tuburi which he has already traversed. 
His object is to trace the various navigable stretches per¬ 
mitting the linking, so far as possible by means of the 
river routes, of the basin of the Logone to that of the 
Sangha, and to establish between the Upper Logone and 
the Upper Sangha a direct trade route permitting France 
to dispense with the services rendered by the German 
colony. 

A portrait of Robert Bunsen by Prof. Trlibner, of 
Karlsruhe, is to be presented to the German Museum of 
Munich by the Grand Duke of Baden. 

The Graefe medal of the German Ophthalmological 
Society has been awarded to Prof. Hering, of Leipzig. 

Dr. Thoinot has been appointed professor of medical 
jurisprudence in the Paris Faculty of Medicine in succession 
to the late Prof. Brouardel. 

The appointment of Prof. A. Gruvel, formerly of 
Bordeaux, to examine and report upon the sea and river 
fisheries of the French possessions in West Africa is 
announced. 

Mr. William Lutley Sclater has resigned the director¬ 
ship of the South African Museum, Cape Town, which 
he has held for the last ten years, and has returned to 
England. He has accepted the post of director of the 
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